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From the Family Marezine, 
GOR ERIE. 

It isa singular fact that two of the most em- 
eut poets of Kurope who have lived and died 
Within our own gencrations, are but little known 
inthis country except by those who are well 
versed in forcign literature. "These are Goethe 
and Schiller,—names dear to every German as 
the brightest stars in the constellation of thcir 
modern imaginative literature. Of the former 
we know the least, for it is only occasienally 
thata spark from his intellectual fires has gleam- 


ed across the Atlantic, and when it did it was| 


onen greatly dimmed by bad translation. We 
have never met with a memoir of him, except 
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‘tten by himself; and that isa strange | 
y of ideas and chronologies, half plain | 
inarrative and half sentimentalism, that leads | 
ithe inquirer after the events of his life into a 
azo of deliehtful flowers made sweet and fra- 
From this | 


grant by the touch of true genius. 
memoir we have eleancd the facts which com-| 
pose the following imperfect sketch of the lead. 
ing events of his life. 

We will let the poet tell his own story of his | 


| 
‘birth :—“ It was on the twenty-eighth of Anu-| 
rust, 1748, exactly at noon, that [ came into 
ithe world, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. I was 


‘born under fortunate auspices; the sun was in | 


| elevation. 


‘full, was 
so, as the labor which attended my birth coinci- 
/ ded with the hour of her new phase. 


are indebted for their life. 


The aspects of Jupiter and Venus 
were favorable to the day. Mercury testified 
of hostility; Saturn and Mars were 
The moon, however, then near her 
an important obstacle ; and the more 


no signs 
neutral. 


This re- 
tarded my entrance into the world until that 
moment had elapsed. 

“This favorable aspect of the stars, of which 
[ afterwards learned all their importance, was 


no doubt the cause of my preservation ; for, 
owing to the unskilfulvess of the midwife I was 


supposed to be dead at the instant of delivery ; 
nor was I brought .o life without much pains 
and exertion. This circumstance, which exci- 
ted so much alarm in my parents, proved, how- 
ever, fortunate for my fellow-citizens; for my 
maternal grandfather, John Wolfgang Textor, 
who was pretor, and in that capacity president 


of the senate of Frankfort, took that opportuni. 
ty of ctablishing a course of midwifery, to 


Which institution there can be no doubt but that 
many of the inhabitants born since my nativity 
My birth, therefore, 
was a benefit to my native city.” 

Goethe’s early education was conducted at 


home by his father, and tutors who were employ- 


ed to give private lessons. At the very early 
age of seven years he evinced a talent for com. 
position, snd preduced quite a number of poetic 
sketches before he attained his eighth year.— 
Among his companions were some who wrote 
snatches of poetry, and they and Goethe used 
to meet cyery Sunday to compare their labors. 
These meetings often gave him much disqui- 
etude, for he found his companions so strange- 
ly perverse, that each thought his own compo- 
sition the best. But his feelings were soothed 
by the praises of friends into whose hands some 
of his productions had fallen; and among these, 
his tutor spoke of them with commendation. 
When about ten years old he had an attack 
of the small pox which confined him to his bed 
for a Jong time and increased his natural dispo- 


sition to melancholy. His father, who was as 


/unwise as hundreds of other parcnts are, gave 


him double lessons to learn afler his partial re. 
covery, in order to make up for the time lost 
by sickness. ‘This severe meatal labor retarded 
his physical growth, and he seemed destined 
to a premature decay. To his other studies 
was added that of a complete course of religious 


‘reading in accordance with the protestant faith. 


Although the task was a dry one, yet it opera- 
ted in a lively manner upon the imaginative 
mind of Goethe and formed for him a religion 
peculiar to himself. He commenced what he 
intended should be a daily offering. similar 
to that made by the patriarchs, by burning in- 
cense and offering a eacrifice, upon an altar.— 


ithe sign of the Virgin at the utmost degree of), His first attempt (and last) was to place some 
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specimens of natural history upon the altar and 


burn them, they representing the earth andthe) 


flame the human soul ascending from it to hea- 
ven. His father’s desk was his altar, and as it 
was considerably burned with the sacrifice, it 
led to an entire overthrow of the young devotee’s 
religion. 

His first attempts at dramatic composition, 
were in his eleventh year, when he was attached 
toa juvenile theatre at Frankfort, and wrote 
several pieces for representation. It was about 
this time that the seven years’ war broke out, 
and Frederick the Great, with sixty thousand 
men entered Saxony. The French took posses- 
sion of Frankfort, and during their stay in the 
city, many of the officers quartered at the house 
of the father of Goethe. 
gentleman of taste and an amateur artist.— 
From him Goethe learned much respecting 
the arts, as well as quite an extensive knowl- 
edge of the French language. Through him also 
he got access to the French theatre temporarily | 
established there, and this opened to him as 


it did to Schiller, a new and wide field for his || 


genius. 


Among them was a || 


ed that he devoted almost his entire time to the 
study of theoretical works of art. This also 
led him to visit Dresden for the purpose of sec. 
ing the remarkable monuments of art collected 
in its famous gallery. There he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the director of the gallery who 
kindly gave him free access to his private col- 
lection. 

| At the age of twenty he again pursued, (and 
' with assiduity and success,) the study of the |! 
‘law. Atthe same time he devoted a consider. 
able share of his attention to poctic composi- 
‘tion. He dramatized Goetz Von Berlinchlin. 
‘gen, which was well received by the public, 
“notwithstanding his friend, the celebrated Her- 
| der, ridiculed it and its author. The “German 
Mercury” also censured it, but in the next 
| number of that paper, Wieland, a greater than 
Herder, published an article in ins defence.— 
This gave Goethe much joy and he resolved to 
treat all criticism thereafter, with contempt, un- 
less it came from the pen of a great and talent. 
ed man, 








increase, and notwithstanding he had formed 


~ In 1764, Goethe entered the University of} many valuable literary acquaintances, yet he de- 


Leipsic and commenced, (but heartily disliked) 


the study of the law. Here he took a review 
of all his early compositions which had given 
him so much pleasure and not a little fame, 
and decided that they were mere trash. In ac. 
cordance with this decision hc committed the |, 
whole to the flames, except a piece entitled The | 
Accomplices. Here he first felt the influence |, 
of love, a passion inspired by the daughter of his 
host. Like ail young men who permit passion || 
to get the better of their judgment, ere he was 
aware Goethe’s whole soul was wrapped up in 
the object of his affections, and nothing but her 
society had any charm for him. During the 
warmth of this his first love, he composed a 
drama called Caprices of a Lover, which is his 
oldest composition of this kind extant. 

At Leipsic the poet was much afilicted with 
illness, but through the skill of a physician who 
made great pretensions to a knowledge of cliym- | 
istry, he was cured. This induced him to study | 
chymistry, but in the pursuit he wandered far 
off into the chimerical regions of alchymy. He 
gained, however, much useful knowledge by 
these studies, and when anvther sickness obliged 
him to return to Frankfort, he directed his at- 
tention to the rational analysis of chymisiry, by 
Boerhave. While at home, he becaine ac. 
quainted with Mademoiselle Von Klettenberg, 
Secretary of Count Zinzendorf, the founder of | 
the Moravian sect of Christians. From her |) 
conversations he formed that part of his Wil- 
helm Meister called The confessions of a noble || 
mind. At this time he burned all his Leipsic | 
compositions, except Caprices of a Lover. 

In the spring of 1764, Goethe’s health was 
restored, and he left home on a visit to Stras. 
burg. There he again commenced the study of | 
the law, but disliking it, he turned his atten- 
tion to medicine and attended a course of anato- 
mical lectures. While at Strasburg, Marie || 
Antoinette passed through, on her way to), 
France. In an edifice erected for her recep- 
tion were placed some fine tapestries done from 
the cartoons of Raffaelle. Gocthe gained ad- 








| brother, for him to visit them at Weimar.— 
| This invitation he accepted, and on his arrival 
at Weimar he was warmly received not only by 


/man and other celebrated literary characters, 
| then congregated in that Athens of Germany. 








lighted nore in solitary musings. By this ab- |, 
stractioi he fed his disordered imagination, } 
yet the fire of his genius kept up a vitality 
which circumstances could not effect. It was 


insanity occasioned by unrequited love, commit- 


| that singular composition of his called the Sor- 
| rows of Werter. This little work was well 
received by the public, and helped materially | 
to establish his fame as a vigorous and elegant | 
writer. _ @ 
| In the spring of 1774, Goethe beeame ac. 
-quainted with Lavatar the physiognomi it, who 
'wasa Moravian, and through him and Mada- 
moiselle Van Klettenberg he was induced to 
join the Moravians. But tais religious con- 
| nexion was soon broken, and withdrawing his 
attention from theology, he occupied his time 
chiefly in the pursuit of poetry and painting.— 
_ About this time he was visited by M. Von Kne. 
bel the tutor of Prince Constantine, who bore 
an invitation from the hereditary prince and his 


| 





the prince, but by Klopstock, Wieland, Zimmer- 


It was during a conversation with these literati 
on the license of German literature that he 
conceived the plan of writing an amusing pam- 
_phiet entitled The Gods—the Heroes—and Wie 
land. This was well received, and tended to 
strengthen their admiration of his exalted genius. 








| handsome young man of twenty-five ; ; all gen. 


| 


looking man. 
mission to see them, and was eo much delight- |! 


One of this literary circle, writing to his friend 
in 1774—5 says :-— 


“We have Goethe here at present. He is a 


The melancholy ef Goethe's mitid seemed to}! o 


Grecian head, large penetrating eyes, and ejo. 
vated forehead, continue to rivet the attention of 
all who look on him ” 

In the spring of 1776, Goethe returned to 
Frankfort, and there became acquainted with a 


ed the evening parties of his married sister, A} 
one of these parties, Beaumarchis’ Memoir 
against Clarizo, was read, when the young lady 
in question expressed a desire to sce it drama. 
‘tized. “It shall be done in eight days,” said 
| Gocthe, and true to his promice, eight days after 
he presented it to her in a well dramatized form, 
Their friendship soon ripened into love and sho 
became his wife. 

In the autumn of the same year Gocthe re. 
turned to Wiemar where he was appointed mem. 
ber of the legislative council, and made eligible 
to ascat in the privy council]. He was soon afte; 
_appointed member of the latter. From this 
| time till 1782, his time was alternately occupied 
with duties of state and the pursuits of litera. 
ture. Several of his best dramatic and various 
ther compositions were then written and pub. 
| lished, among which was “ Faust,” a produc. 











about this period that a friend of his, in a fit of | 


ted suicide, and this tragic event gave rise to | 


tion never yet equalled. It is a wild allegorical 
‘romance—a tale of witchcraft-—a work of phan: 
tasmagoric terror, which has no rival, no paral. 
lel. It is atissue of mysticism and superstition, 
and so well suited the imaginative Germans 
‘that it was everywhere reccived with the great. 
est enthusiasm. 

It was during this period that he formed a 
| warm and lasting friendship with Heider and 
| Schiller, and toward the latter his deporttment 
| was always that of an affectionate brother.— 
Kotzebue also sought his acquaintance, but as 
_he was never permitted to enter the sanctuary 
of literature at SVeimar, in which Wieland and 


| Goethe were the chief luminaries, he was un- 


"successful. 

In 1782, letters-patent of nobility were grant: 
ed the poet, and he was made president of the 
council of state. In 1786 he went to Italy and 
travelled over Sicily, and other islands of the 
Mediterrancan, which tour oceupied him three 
years. In 1792 he accompanied the duke of 
Weimar tothe Russian army; and in 1808 re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor from 
Napoleon and the order of St. Alexander New- 
sky from the Emperor of Russia, Here his 
memoir ends; and as we have not met with 
any definite account of his life subsequent 
to this period, we must necessarily leave him. 

The number of the works of Goethe is larg, 
and so versatile were his talents that almost 
every subject connected with science, art and 











_ius from top to toe; power and vigor; with a 
‘heart full of feeling, a spirit of fire eagle-winged, 
qui ruit immensus ore profundo.” 

Joerden said “If we judge of him by what he 
now is, he must have been a remarkably fine 
Old age has not impaired the dig- 


literature, in turn employed his pen. His atiri- 
cal productions display much wit, but his forte 
was the metaphysical. Beauty of language, ele 
gance and correctness are the chief characteris- 
tics of hisstyle. His three novels, Sorrows of 
Werter, Wilhelm Meister and Elective A fint- 
ties are reyarded-in Germany as models of clas- 
sic composition. 

On art and literature his writings are nv 
merous; tho principal are, The Propelia ; (8 
periodical work,) Wincklemann and his Ages 
and Translation and Observations of Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. Allof these contain sol- 
id and extensive information—brilliancy ®” 





nity and grace of his deportment, and his truly 





elegance of style. 


young lady of beauty and fortune, who frequent. 
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THE KINGS’ PAGE. 


‘If thou be he, then art thou prisoner,’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 

There have been prisons of more pretension, 
as witness the cells of the Inquisition, and places 
of exile of grander name, the frozen deserts of 
Siberia for instance, or the sweltering swamps 
of Surinam; but fora chill, barren, heart-break.- 
ing monotony—a weary, dreary dragging on 
of life, when all that renders life bearable is 
taken away, commend me toa Prussian fort. 
ress during the reign of that literary coxcomb, 
small poet, eminent soldier, sad despot, but tol- 
erably amusing, and by fits tolerably well na- 
tured personage, Frederick, misnamed the 
Great. To be sure the inmates, if it be true 
that the misfortunes of others convey some con. 
solation in calamity, had the wretched com. 
fort of knowing that from the whole country, 
fat, dull, and ugly enough at the best, being | 
little better than a camp, or a battle plain, the 
towus and citic:, huge barracks, and every citi- 
zen, frown the tottering great grandfather to the 
infant in the cradle a soldier, past, present, or 
future, responsible for the slightest infringe. 
ment of an all but impracticable military code, 
there was not an individual in the kingdom who 
might not be in an instant imprisoned like them. 
selves, But without venturing to dispute the 
general truth of Rochefoucault’s celebrated 
maxim, it may be doubted whether the captive, 
pacing for the millionth time the stone floor of 
his dungeon, and vainly trying to divine the 
fault for which he was incareerated, could de. 
rive much pleasure from reflecting that half his 
friends and kinsmen might at some future day 
be in equal jeopardy. 

Next in discomfort to the prisoners within 
these dismal cells were the jailers, who kept 
ward without, and who, cooped up between the 
walls of the fortress, were, as compared to those 
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| and Dame Gertrude could not have undone the 
easiest of the three padlocks to have been made 
| first lady of the key to the empress. 
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glimpse of the blessed sun ; and as they emerged, 
pale and haggard, into the light of day, he 
brushed the tears from his eyes, and gazed upon 
their wasted forms and wan complexions, with 
the cagerness with which a mother would seek 
for a missing child. Apparently Wilhelm’s 
search had been in vain. One prisoner among 
those most carefully guarded, and one alone, had) 
notshared an indulgence too dangerous for repe-' 
tition. Wilhelm, as soon as he ascertained the’ 
fact, hastened to the triply locked door.— 
‘*Max!” and the exclamation of surprise and 
joy with which that earnest whisper was ac- 
knowledged and reciprocated told at a word 
‘that the search was at an end. 

For three weary days—days which, although| 
reallv of the shoricst in January, seemed long! 
as those of June—the triply barred door, with 
its panels of oak and studs of iron, remained 
betwixt them, a tantalizing and inexorable bar. 
At last, chance, always the good friend| 


rier, 
of those who watch to avai] themselves of the 
| opportunities which she presents, took the guise 
‘of a north-east wind, which affected Han’s 
_ wounded leg with as many aches and twinges 
as Prospero inflicted upon Caliban, and visited 
the wife of his bosom, Madame Klaus, with 
|such a fit of rheumatic gout, most aristocratic 
| of diseases, as would have done honor to a baron- 
ess of sixteen quarters. Hans Klaus could not 
have walked across the court to have exchanged 
the warder’s keys for a field-marshal’s baton; 





So they 
‘were forced to delegate the office of bread 
and water carrier to the young boy Wilhelm. 

“Max!” “Agatha!” And the twin broth- 
er and sister, for such they were, lay bathed in 
tears of mingled joy and sorrow in each other’s 
arms. 





whom they guarded, pretty much as birds in an 
aviary compared with the same order of feather | 
bipeds in acage. At Spandau, the command. 
ant, Majur Kieinwitz, an invalid soldier, found || 
so much difficulty in obtaining assistants for 
Hans Klaus, who had the dungeons in charge, | 
that he thought himself lucky in gaining the | 
service of a pretty youth, who called himself 
Wilhelm Steinfort, an orphan, who having re-| 
cently lost an ouly brother, cared, he said, 
uothiag for the world without the walls, and 
showed groat zeal in assisting Klaus, who, lame 
from the consequences of an old wound, found 
much difficulty in passing up and down the 
steep stone stairs, while carrying their scanty 
meals to the miserable inmates of the cells. 

Two or three, distinguished by triple pad. 
locks, each boasting its different key—-keys 
Whose intricacy and convolutions seemed dim 
forebodings of the wonders of Bramah—were 
reserved by Klaus for his own especial attend- | 
nce. One should think that Wilhelm saw | 
®nough of the poor captives; but these prison. 
*t8 seemed to excite his curiosity not a little. 
One Morning, taking advantage of a fit of good 
hamor on the part of his master, and of his 
Master's lady and mistress, Madame Klaus, he 
Prevailed upon him to allow each of the poor | 
Wretches a Solitary walk ina small yard, closed 
i000 every side by the steep walls of the fortress, 








von Lindorff, the King’s Page, the favorite, 


| can have been your offence? How came you 


‘“‘ How came you here ?” asked Agatha, when 
their emotion had in part subsided, “ You, Max 


trusted and beloved almost like a son!—what 


here ?” 

“IT can as little guess the cause of this im- 
prisonment as you, sweet sister! I had served 
the King with wine the night before, as he sate 
at supper with M. de Voltaire and other gay and 
witty Frenchmen, himself the gayest of all. 
The next morning Adolf Von Rosenthal—Aga- 
tha, I cannot see your blushes, but this trem- 
bling tells of feeling which he would be right 
glad to hear! Adolf avowed his love, and 
craved my intercession; and I was in the act, 
after one or two attempts, of sealing a letter to 
you, when the officer on guard, Count Walde- 
mar, entered my apartment, put me under ar- 
rest, and whirled me off here to Spandau with- 
out amoment’s pause. As little as yourself can 
I guess the cause. And now let meask of you 
te same question. How came you hither, sis- 
ter mine ?” 

Agatha hesitated, and the little hand which 
had before betrayed her consciousness again 
trembled, as the brother presseditinhis: ‘The 
Baron Von Rosenthal—” she faltered; and her 
brother filled up the pause. 

“ Adolf! ay, doubtless, he ascertained my 











a . . . 
nd scarcely even at noon-tide admitting one 


destination from Count Waldemar, and then 
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communicated the intelligence to you. No 
truer friend than Adolf Von Rosenthal! and yet 
[ would not be sure that my calamity was al. 
together unwelcome, since it produced him 
admission to his lady love. But now, dear- 
est, away! Dally here no longer! leave the 
dungeon and the fortress! lay aside your dis. 
guise”— 

“Instantly, dear Max,” interrupted she, laugh. 
ing, and beginning to divest herself of cap and 
'doublet, and to replace them by her brother's 
habiliments: “Instantly ! we have not a mo- 
| ment to lose. It was for this that I came; I 
shall remain in the cell, and you must pass for 





'|me, as, aided by the dark wintry weather, and 


our remarkable resemblance of figure, voice, 
and face, and these, my boyish garments, you 
well may do. Walk boldly into Dame Ger. 
trude’s apartments, and proffer to fetch from 
her gossip, Claudine, the miller’s wife, the de. 
coction of herbs, strange as the compound of a 
witch’s cauldron, which she wants for her rheu- 
matism. Once clear of the walls of Spandau, 
make straight towards the frontier, and all will 
go well. No remonstrance, no hesitation, no 
delay. This purse, too; take this purse! I 
shall be safe, I tell you; and when we shall 
have found out your crime, there will be some 
chance of procuring a pardon. All will be 
right, provided you be manageable! Away 
with you Max!” And, in spite of contention 
and remonstrance, the brother was forced away, 
and the sister remained in his place, under a 
mixture of feclings that found vent first in hys- 
terical laughter, then in hysterical sobs, and 
settled down at last into a trembling silence, 
a breathless pause of suspense and expecta. 
tion, during which she seemed to hear her own 
heart beat, as she stood in the gloom and dark. 
ness. 

Gradually, however, she became awaro of 
sounds—the clang of gate and drawbridge, the 
clattering of arms and trampling of horses, 
which, piercing as they did through the massive 
walls of the inner court, indicated no common 
confusion in the fortress ; so that when Klaus, 
aecompanied by a corporal’s guard, made his 
appearance in the doorway, she was, to a 
certain degree, prepared for the discovery of 
her scheme and the recapture of the prisoner, 

The jailer, however, appeared still in a state 
of mystification. “I knew that I should find 
Master Max safe in his apartment,” mattered 
Hans Klaus, with considerable exultation.— 
«« My birds seldom get out of their cages, Come 
along can’t you?” cried he, in a sharp voice 
to the corporal, as he swung along upon his 
crutches, with an activity wholly belying the 
incapacity of motion of which I spoke a few 
sentences back, that extraordinary and preter 
natural activity belonging to a lame man, when 
the one motive the key of the clock has been 
found, and the machinery has been fairly set in 
motion. ‘Get on, I tell you,” cried the jailer to 
the corporal; “I knew thatI should find him. 
A prisoner escape from Spandau, indeed! That 
seems likely !” 

Agatha bad seen and heard enough to take 
her measures. Max has been met and stopped, 
and brought back, thought she, and we are to be 
confronted. Now Heaven send him a good 





gift of impudence, and surely that is a com- 
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sieliny | in which a court page can hardly be de- 
fective, and we shall baffle them yet. 

,, So thivkir g, she followed Klaus to the guard 
room, fully prepared to find that her brother had 
been arrested, but a little disconcerted to sce 
seated in an arm chair at the head of the table, 
the identical adust stifl soldicr-looking person- 
age, with his cocked hat, jack-boots, and shabby 
uniform, known to lhis loving subjects as Frede- 
rick the Great. 

“Here, an’ please your Majesty,” said Klaus, 
pointing with his crutck to the youth in his 
page’s dress, whom he poked forward as he 
spoke, “here is my prisoner, Maximilian Von 
Lindorf. The other poor boy is, as I said be- 
fore, a lad called Wilhelm Stcinfort, whom I 
and my old dame, waxing somewhat stiff, have 
hired toscrub down the courts, cut wood, and 
carry water. He was only going some quarter 
of a league for a decoction of ”-- 

“Bah!” interrupted the King. ‘ We did 
not come here te inquire into thy wife’s rheu- 
matism. Why truly, Rosenthal, I think there 
betwo ofthem. Come hither, master page.” 

Both youths advanced to the tadle. 

“TI called Maximillian Von Lindorff, only,” 
added Frederick. ‘Which of ye answers to 
that name ? 

“I do,” replied two voices, equally musical, 
to the right and left. | 

‘* Indeed! Who was your father ?” 

*“ Ernest Von Lindorff, a Lieutenant.Gencral 
in your Majesty’s service ;” answered the two 
voices in duett. 

“* What is your age ?” 


jbim. “Do you know any thing of this bit of 





| amounting to treason,” added he, waxing warm- 





amused, half sympathizing countenance, seeimn- 
ed sinking to the ground with shame; while 
Rosenthal, provoked, astonished, and confused, 
looked almost as guilty as the prisoners. 

The king went on with his questions. ‘You 
have such a sister, then, as the young lady who 


is in love with the Baron?—eh? Did you 
spcak, my lord?” said Frederick, interrupting 
himself as Rosenthal, vexed at heart for the 
vexation of his blushing lady love, uttered an 
impatient quirk behind the royal chair.—- 
“Hum! I thought you wished to suggest some 
inquiry, Monsieur le Baron. You did not, you 
say ? Well! then you have such a sister as 
this Frauline Agatha, tho enamorata of the Ba. 
ron here ? and this leads us to the crime, for 
crime itis,” continued Frederick, with a degree 
of scriousness which communicated a corres 
ponding degree of apprehension to a]l who heard 


paper?” asked he. stern!y, producing from 
his pocket a scrap of writing, of which the top 
and the bettom and one corner seemed to be 
torn off. 

“Would you believe, gentlemen 2?” continued | 
the Majesty of Prussia, turning rapidly from | 
Major Kleinwitz to Baron Rosenthal ; ‘ would | 





/you think it possible that the son of a brave | 
soldier like Lindorff, who died in my arms, on | 
the field of battle—that his son, brought up in 


my household, treated as a child of my own, 
should write of me in terms like these ? in terms | 


eras he described the guilt of the culprit.— | 


“ Which of ve owns this scroll? Let none own | 


* Seventeen the twenticth of last July ;” said | it lightly, for it will be found to contain no. 


both. 

Which of ye is the real prisoner ?” 

‘‘T am,” replied the two. 

“Wilhelm! Wilhelm! The boy is crazy ;” 
interposed the jailer. 


‘Hold your peace, Master Klaus,” said the | 


King quickly ; ‘according to their own con- 
fession, here was one prisoner upon the point of 
escaping.” 

‘“‘T am the prisoner,” reiterated both. 

“Which of ye hath a sister, the Frauline 
Agatha ?” 

“ T have !” 

“Let me finish my sentence,” quoth his 
Majesty. ‘Don’t be in such haste, young Sirs, 
you are coming to your sentence fast enough. 
And you, Master Jailer, let me sce no mere 
winking and nodding, and sign-making to the 
young boy whom thou call’st Wilhelm, but who 
answers to the nameof Max. Canst not thou 
let him go to the gallows his own way? ‘Take 
care of thy own neck Master Klaus, which 
may be in jeopardy here for playing fast and 
loose with thy prisoners. Hearken, young 
Sirs,” pursued his Majesty, resuming the exam. 
ination. ‘Which of ye hath a sister, the Frau- 
line Agatha?” here he paused a moment, and 
beth were preparing to answer, “I have ;” 
the words were forming on each rosy mouth ; 
when he continued deliberately—* who is in 
love with my aid.de-camp here, the Baron Ro. 
senthal ?” 

The reply, which, as I have said, hung trem. 
bling on either tongue, was suddenly cut short 
as the one face covered with blushes, after a 
shy stolen glance at the fellow culprit’s half 


| Read.” 








slight matter. Read it, Kleinwitz. I picked | 
it up wysclf under the boy’s window at Pots. | 
dam. I know the writing well, having afore | 
now employed the ingrate as my amanuensis. | 


He fixed his eyes on the culprits, whe listened | 
with surprise and alarm as Kleinwitz amen 
Thus ran the serol!: 

‘So much for Rosenthal’s petition, sweet sis. | 


ter, which I pray you to answer favorably.— | 


You cannot do otherwise, fur I know that you 
have Jong loved him For other matters we go 
on much as usual, The tyrant” | 

‘Here said Kleinwitz, “‘some words are | 
missing,——‘ got _drubbed most famously last | 
night by’”. 

“And here some more, Sire,” continued | 
Kleinwitz compassionately, ‘this scrawl] is im. 
perfect.” 

**Go on !” was the stern command. 

‘** May this country soon be rid of him.” 

“That meaning is plain enough, Major 
Kleinwitz. Is it not?” said the Monarch, 
coldly. ‘There is no riddle there. The trea- 
son is plain and simple, and so shall be the 
doom,” 

‘Suffer me to complete the sentcnce,” said | 
one of the culprits, producing from the page’s | 
dress, a morsel of paper which exactly fitted the 
scrawl in question. 

“Sister!” cried Max in great perplexity, 
tugging at her sleeve—the sleeve of his own 
doublet upon Agatha’s arm; “ Sister, for Hea- 
ven’s sake! better die !” 

“ Better live, Max !” returned his sister, smi- 
ling. “I know what I’m about, and the truth 














shall out, the truth, and the whole truth, Max! 
Read, Major Kleinwitz. Fy, not that nonsense 
at the beginning,” added she, with the renewal} 
of the shamefacedness which did so much jn. 
justice to her page’s attire, 

‘No need to read that nonsense! Begin 
there.” 

And the good natured comn-andant read; 

“ We eet on much as usual. The tyrant of (literature, Voltaire, 
Sl cadete: 006 6b ute ban td tte Haeke 

‘Pardon, sire, the impertinent expression! 
It was a boy’s flippancy, repented as soon as 
written, torn away, and as I believed, destroyed, 
Pardon that impertinence, and, above all, for. 
give her whose only fault was a too deep love 
of her twin brother. Pardon, Sire, [ besceeh 
thee.” 

Did old Fritz give Voltaire » sound drubbing, 
Max, in the match of wit we played the other 
night? Good faith, I believe he did!” chuck- 
led the King. ‘And thou wilt be glad to be 
quitofhim! Well, if that be the worst treason 
we meet with, the fortress of Spandau may go 
empty. Here is one fair prison-breaker though,” 
added he, drawing Agatha gently toward kim, 
‘‘and the best way to dispose of her will be to 
give her choice of warders, Hans Klausior Ba. 
ron Rosenthal.” 








FEMALE LOVE OF SWAY. 


Which is the most impetuous, love of pleas. 
ure or love of sway, may be doubtful; but at 


least, the last isso engrossing as to become a 


passion ; and rather than not be admired, a 
duchess will sometimes angle for the cyes of a 
slopkeeper. I have heard, indeed, of a fine 
town lady going toa country church, in order 
to turn the heads of all the bumpkins, which 
she did all save one, who would not look at her. 


'| Piqucd, and resolved to conquer, though the 


contest was so inglorious, she played off every 
art that would have used in a drawing-room.— 
Still to her astonishment,and even mortification, 
she could not succeed. After the service the 
riddle was explained, for she saw the impenetra. 
ble led out of church bya friend. The insensi- 
ble was—blind ! 


Pictures of the World. 








AN OLD FISH. 


In the year 1497, in a fish-pond in Suabia, 4 


'| carp of prodigious size was fouud, which had at. 


tached to ita ring of copper, with these words 
in Latin: “I am the first fish that was put into 
this pond, by the hands of Frederick II. Gover- 
nor of the world, 5th Octob2r, 1230.” So that 
this carp must have lived two hundred and sixty- 
seven years. We wonder, says an old writer, 
whether this memorable fish was doomed toend 
his days in a stew-pan. 





TEMPERANCE, 


Old Friar Bacon, in his ‘Treatise on the Pro- 
longation of Life, in an odd chapter on wine, 
says—“that wine and water cheers the heart,” 
adding innocently, ‘which I think is to be im 
puted to the wine, not the water.” The friar 
recommends it to the old, but not to the youngs, 
and at all times in moderation ; for, he say* 
it be overmuch guzzled, it will do a great deal 
of harm.” 
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For the ee Casket. 


Yb DISCOVERY CF AMENICA: 
coLUMBUS AND ALEXANDER COMPARED —LUTHER. 


The discovery of America forms an important 
and interesting era in the history of civilized 
nations. Atno period, perhaps, could this truly 
great discovery have awakened so much atten. 
tion in the minds of the people of the eastern 
hemisphere, and added such acqu«it:ons to tne 
world, as at the co:nmencement of the fifteenth 
century. Nodiscovcry was ever so great in its 
results or so beneficial in its details, or has brought 
so much wealth to light as that made by the 
great Italian navigator, Christopher Culunibuas, 
The hervism of Alexander, though it serves to 
transmit his name from generation to generation, 


*oa ’ © . nip la yor. ‘wea 
and give him a conspicuous place on the page of | 


history, as the greatest of conquerors, dimiuistc: 
in lustre when compared with the noble daring 
and fortitude of Columbus; for ‘the conqucror 
of the world’ strove not to confer benefits upon 
mankind any further than they served to his 
self-aggrandizement and exaltation ; 
the applause of the multitude by deeds which 


he gained 


dazzle the eye like a meteor falling to rise no 


more, and secured to himself a high place in |! 


the temple of Fame by his victories; but his 
glory was purchased at a dear price. Far 
otherwise is the case of the great discoverer 
of the western world ; 
destiny shone not with the briliiant diamonds 
that stud the monarch’s diadem; it cast forth 
no sudden gleam to mislead the genius that 
kept its vigils and led him on his way; it wan- 
dered not, was not eratic, but shone steadfast, 
though far distant. Posterity will award him 
the honors he sought not, and appreciate the 
invaluable blessings conferred upon the human 
family by the immense discovery which he 
strove long and perseveringly to accomplish, 
amidst innumerable discouragements and crue! 


the star which raled his 


vexations from envious and heartless persecu- |, 


tors; who, after the result of his extraordinary 
exertions was made public, attempted to rob him 
ofthat honor which should willingly, yea gladly 


have been conferred upon him by all the world, | 


particularly his own ani the Spanish nations. 
Impressive and remarkable is the fact, 
that but a short space intervened between 
ihe preaching of Martin Luther, which contri- |) 
buted to produce tlie rerormation, and the | 
discovery of this country; both events wer: 
designed by a wise Providence to bestow emi- 
nent blessings upon mankind. These great 
benefactors to the world were both led on by! 
inspiring hope, and by that great Being who} 
rules over all his works, were made the distin-|, 
guished instruments in accomplishing that which 
to the human mind would scem impossible. |! 
The reformer, as he launched upon a sea more 
Wild and dangerous thanthe waves which rock 
the vessel of the tempest-tost and weather- 
beaten sailor, looked upward to a brighter land 


of promise than can be found this side of eter. i 


nity—a more glorious inheritance than ever 
dawned upon the vision of Columbus. The acts 
of both stand towering high above the adven. 
turous achievements of the myriads who have 
ardently desired and attempted to do something 
which would hand down their names to the end 


\ 
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| of time; and through future time, probably as 
long as the earth shall continue to exist, when 
the record of other great events is blotted out, 
(their performances will remain, firmer and far 
| more enduring than the Pyramids of Egypt, to 
|mark the epoch when civil liberty burst upon 
ithe world, and trac religion iu its primitive 
| purity was restored. 
| This continent was probably unknown to the 
nations of antiquity, for neither history or tra. 
| dition has preserved the least memorial or saved 
amidst the wreck of mutation the least vestige 
| to tell that there existed a country exceeding in |} 
| extent of territory the then inhabited part of}, 
the globe. 

The Norinans, or Northmen, in the tenth or 





| elevcnth century discovered the northern pest 


i of this county, aud attempted unsuccessfully to 
establish a colony, or colonies; but on account || 
| of the hardships they encountered from the || 
coldness of the northern climate, the privations 
they suffered, the sterility of the soil, or the 
| want of suitable utensils wherewith to cultivate 
it, they dwindled away and perised. And now 
the knowledge of such an event 
obliterated from the archives of the very people 
_who prosecuted the enterprize. 

The knowledge however that this country 
was partially discovered eight centuries ago 
does not detract the least iota from the praise 
Columbus shou!d receive; fur it was him who 
opened the way for its settlement by the civili. 


revealing ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ 


and possessed of every variety of climate, was 
reserved for him, A theatre the most grand 
and important that had ever beea presented to 
_ view, Was opened. Science and art received an 
impulse that will carry them onward ant'l they 


days of Greece and Rome—they have been 
cultivated, and have received rich accessions 
from the ingenuity and industry of man, Valu- 
| able acquisitions have been gained, and numer. 
/ous necessaries and conveniences which tend 
|| to the promotion of happiness in society have 
been inultiplied. Navigation has come forth 
from its embryo and unfolded the distant and 





is almost 


a land abounding with wealth of every kind, |)- 


‘to their dense population. 
‘tributes largely in supplying Europe with the 


| colors. 


17 





in scienve have been discovered and errors and 
defects in old ones pointed out. 

Increase of population is another important 
item to be considered when writing on the sub. 
| ject of discovery. ‘he number of people in any 
_ country increascs in proportion to the means of 
| subsistence,* which in some places are become 
lisnited, and barely sufficient to give sustenance 
Amcrica now con. 





| necessaries of life, thus enabling her to support 


fa greater number of inhabitants than she other. 
| wise would be capable of doing; and which may 


_be put down as aset.off against the millions of 
lives lost to her in war, occasioned by settling 
“this great wilderncss. 


La Grsnge, Febiuary, 1840, B. F, D. 





| * The labor of one-sixth of the human race engaged 


_ in the cuitivation of the soil is supposed to be sufficient 
| to produce enough to sustain the whole, 
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MISCELLANY: 
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A 'TALE OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


| On Friday, the third day of the Tournament 
at Eglington Castle, when all that had been an. 
| ticipated and desired had been arranged, and 
just after the Queen of Beauty had awarded her 








smiling praise to the Lord of the fete, a girl in 
‘the crowd, near tho grand gallery, attracted 
| general attention, not so much, perhaps from 
| 


/her own bearing or manners, as from that of a 
zed nations of Europe—the glorious task of || 


tall figure of a woman near her. This woman 
was dressed in the usual garb of one of the gipsy 
tribe, but her well worn apparel, little adapted 
to the scene of the moment, was partially cov. 
ered by an enormous Highland plaid of many 
The girl was also plainly attired, and 
wore as if for conccalment, a plaid of unusual 








view, by which savage and civihzed nations!’ 


somewhat improved by their associating with | 
those of refined and polished hab‘ts. Geography 
has increased our knowledge of the constituent || | 
parts of the earth—its figure, size, materials, | 
and phenomena. Astronemy has also approach. | | 
ed nearer to perfection, in the same ratio that 
‘the facilities to navigation have increased, and | 
‘made us better acquainted with the figures, 
distances and revolutions of the planetary bodies, 


| 


iall things. 

| The advantages resulting from the discovery 
‘of America are incalculable. Our minds have 
| and thus our existence in the scale of being has 
| become more elevated ; a flood of light has been 





| dimensions of the Murray’s clan, which she held 


| ’ “1 . . a eth i ; | . 
approximate nearer to perfection than in the |with a neryous and fearful grasp round her 


head and face, 

How such plainly dressed persons could have 
such a near approach to the grand gallery, weuld 
have been a matter of surprise to all, had not 
the attention been pre-occupied by the excite. 
ment of the scene around. 


The Lord of the fete had received his meed 





hitherto unknown portions of the earth to our i been seconded by the smiles of her fair attend. 


‘have been broug!it in contact, and the rude and | i 
uncouth manners of the former have become |, 


| the ‘Tournament need na’ ha’ scorned ! 
tell your fortune, bonnie lassie? Put out your 


} 





| 


‘been stimulated in the pursuit of knowledge, | 
cheer up, I say, and sing us a song, a 





shed upon many important subjects concerning 
_ mankind were ignorant—new principles 


of praise from the Queen of Beauty, which had 


nts, and he had just passed on, when the gipsy 
nant med aioud to the girl near her: 
«Ye need na’ draw your head-gear sae tight 


| about ye, bonnie lassie, for ye ha’ a face weel 
| worth the looking on; a face that the Lord of 


ShallI 


wee white hand—ye need na’ be ashamed, and 


I will ye a’ ye wist ” 


“Nai, mither! Nai!” replied the girl in mel. 
ancholy accents; “ what has fortune to do with 


” 
'and thus revealed to us the wisdom and power || a broken heart ? 


‘of that God who created, sustains, and governs | 
_asthis ?” asked the gipsy—and then added, ew 


“Wha talks of a broken heart on sich a day 


couragingly, “‘ cheer up, lassie! come, cheer up. 
I say, sing us a song now, whilst we are a’ s 
waiting for the fine fellows of the lists. Come 
lassie !” 
The crowd about the girl, a little impatien 
at the short delay in the tilting, and eager to b 





amused, took up the gipsy’s words, repeating. 
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‘Come, now, lassie! sing us a song; cheer up, 


and never talk of broken hearts. Comm>, lassie! 
now do !” 

“Weel, weel,” replied the girl, “I dinna 
mind.” 

“Make room, make room ! cricd the gipsy ; 
**ye maun give her a little air if ye maun hear 
her sing.” 

And, crowded as had before appeared the 
dense multitude, yet, in a few seconds, a space 
was made, and the girl stood untouched by the 
thousands who surrounded her, while she sang 
in sweotest accents the following words :— 


THE LAY OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


The fabled swan is said to know 
When death is hovering nigh, 

And then to chant its own lament 
In strains of melody : 

So I maun sing my lile away, 
And tell what e’en shall be. 

I love my Love—I love my Love ~ 
But he na’ cares for me, 


My Love he has got siller, 
And gold he has in store, 

And he has won a maiden’s heart, 
Whose life is well nigh oe’r; 

He has won a maiden’s heart, 
Who loves none else bit he. 

I love my Love—I love my Love— 
But he na’ cares for me, 


I care not for his siller, 
I care not for his gold, 

I care not forhis house and land, 
Which may be bought and sold ; 

“But a’ I covet is a look, 

A farewell look to nie. 

J love my Love—Ilove my Love— 
But he na’ cures for me, 


I love him for his beauty, 
I love him for his grace, 

I love him for his manly form, 
And for his noble race ; 

I love him for his gentle heart, 
Seen in his bonnie e’e 

l love my Love—I love my Love— 
But he na’ cares for me, 

L love him for his prowess, 
T love him for his fame, 

I love him for his noble deeds— 

* [love his very name, 

I ne’er shall see anither 
That can be bought to me. 

I love my Love—I love my Love— 
But he na’ cares for me. 


And now my tale is ended, 
And I maun wend my way, 
For ah! my heart is breaking 
Whilst I sing this sorry lsy ; 
I looked upon his bonnie face, 
And he na’ looked at me, 
Then—what have I on earth to do 
But ley me down and dee? 


The strain was ended, there was a pause, and 
the girl moved on; there was not even a jeer 
from the commonest mind present; she had won 
the sympathy of all hearts. Her path was 
cleared before her, and she left the spot, follow- 
ed by the gipsey only ; but, as the space closed 
after them, a few voices uttered : 

‘* She is na’ what she seems.” 

And then the tilting was renewed, and then, 
for the moment, they were forgotten. The 
coucluding gaities of the fete passed away, but 
the girl and the gipsy were neither seea nor 
heard of more. 


FRUITS OF DESULTORY READING. 


Owen Feldham, a writer of the time of Eliz- 
abeth, writes thus quaintly of Holland :— 
“ There is not sach another marsh in the world, 
that’s flat. They are a universal quagmire, 
epitomized a green cheese in pickle; and there 
is in them an equilibrium of mud and water; 
they are the ingredie:.ts of black pudding, and 
want ouly stirring together. The soil is fat, | 
but no bones in it. Had St. Stephen been con- 
demned tosuffer here, he might have been alive 
to this day—for gold is more plenty tlan stones. 
Their ordinary pack horses are all of wood—ear- 
rying their bridles in their tails, and their bur- |, 
€ens in their bellies; when they travel they || 


ride. 
| The fire consumes the earth, and the air the wa. | 
ter; for they burn turfs, and drain their grounds 
with wind mills, asif the colic was a remedy for 
the dropsy, &c. 

“A Dutchman’s spirits are generated from | 
| -beer—this makes him headstrong—h.s body is | 





testy; these, with a little butter, onions, Hol- 
land cheese, are the ingredients of am ordinary | 
| Dutchman, which a voyage to the East Indies 
“consolidates. To a feast they come readily; 
but being set once, you must have patience— 
they drink down the evening star and drink up 


| the morning star, At these times it goes hard 
/with a stranger, 
‘seen one of their viecs,—now view a fairer ob. 
| ject. 

| “What is it which there may not be found 
| plenty? Where under heaven have you such || 


In this progress you have 


impregnable fortifications; and as if you would | 
invert the miracle of Moses, they raise them): 
| in the bosom of the waves; where ships furrow. | 
| ed the pathless ocean, the peaceful plough now 








—— 


| 


| unbowels the fertile earth, They drain the! 
drowned lands, and chase back Neptuuc to his 
old banxs. Want of idleness keep them from 
want, and it is their diligence which makes 
‘them rich. A fruitful soil increaseth the har. 
| wadt's a plentiful san augmenteth the store, and 
'seagsonable showers drop fatness on the crops 
‘they reap; but no rain fructifies more than a 
dew of sweat. 

“They are in some sort gods—for they set 
bounds to the sea ; they live lower than the fish. |: 
es, in the very lap of the floods; they are the 
Israelites passing through the Red Sca. They 
have struggled long with Spain’s Pharoah, and 
at length enforced him to Jet go. They are 
the little sword fish that pricked the Spanish 
whale’s belly, &c. &c. If any man wonder at 
these contraries—Ict him look in his own body 
for so many several humours; in his own brain, 
forso many different fancies; in his own heart, 
for as various passions; and from al] these we 
may learn—that there is not in all the world 
such another beast as Man.” 








CURIOSITY OF THE SHERIFF OF MEKKA, 


The sheriff ordered his scribe to be sent for, 
and to seat himself upon the Divan. He came, 
bearing his sash, an inkstand girdled with dia. 
monds, from which he took a beautifully decora. 
ted reed; and the sheriff, while his eyes glis- 
tened with delight, directed him to record all 








i! he to be conquered ?” 
q 


touch no ground, and when they stand still they | | that other warriors name 2 
The clements here are at variance.—| ‘Putthat down, put that down,” said the she. 


} your wg 





that had becn said respecting British India,— 
“We know something of Hindostan,” he added; 
“ itsupplies Mekka with almost al! the articles 
we consume, We vee a great many pilgrims 
from that country, Your government does not 
interfere with them. That is just, that is right.” 
He made many inquiries about Europe. “Was 
| there not a very great warrior there some years 

**You mean Napoleon Bonaparte.”.~ 
| He had not heard ais name, he said, but had 
‘heard of his deeds,‘ And was he not conquer- 
| ed, and sent away todie inexile’” “Fie was! 
|“ But if he was so great a warrior how came 
“Because there was a 
* And what was 
“ Wellington.” 








ago ? ?? 


‘greater warrior than he 2” 


| riff tothe seribe. “And what is the name of 
‘“We have no king, we have a 
queen.” “What, a woman? Pat that down, 
'And what is your queen’s name?” “ Victoria 
Alexandrina.” “And what is the meaning of 
| her name?” Victoria, is your Nasrah, a 


‘built of pickled herrings, and they render him | i ‘name given tu celebrate the victory of the great 


warrior we were speaking of.” “Write that, 
scribe. But Alexandrina, what is the meaning 
‘ofthat ” Uyon which he pointed out the rela- 
tionship between the royal family of England 
hed the imperial family of Russia, and that it 
wasin honor of an emporor of the north that the 
name of Alexandrina was given. But Arabs 
have no notion of any latitude in name.giving, 
'and we did not succeed in making the reasons 
Clear to the sheriff. It way too remote an asso. 
| ciation of cause and effect; and he said quietly 
“*I'do not understand this ;” but he did not say 
to the scribe, “ put that down.” “ But do your 
| people ever sce your queen? Does she unveil 
her face?”  Tadeed she docs, and a very pret. 
ty face it is!” “Mashallah! put it down scribe, 
We had just been reading in the papers an ac. 
count of the city festival in honor of the queen, 
and described it to the astonished sheriff as well 
as we could—the unveiled ladies of the court, 
the ceremonials, the feastings, the procession, 
the speechifying. ‘ Mashallah! Mashallah! I 
must believe it, because you say it. Put it down 
scribe ! put it down.” 


Dr. Bowring*s Minor Morals. 

















A DEVOTED LOVER. 
What would a man do that is really in love ? 
| What would not J at that time have done for my 
Jemima? Had she but said the word I would 
have essaycd to discover a passage to the North 
Pole; I would have voyaged round the world in 
a fishing boat; [ would have traversed the con- 
tinent of America on all fours; I would have 
scaled the highest point of Mont Blanc, and 
vegetated a month or longer amid its eternal 
snows ; I would have approached nearer than 
ever human being did before, the crater of Et- 
na; nay, I would have dashed into it, if I had 
thought there we:e any chance of getting vut 
again. I would have done all this, and a million 
times more—any thing—every thing, in short, 
within the range of possibility, for Jemima. 
D» young ladies know that the morning air 
isthe best cosmetic, and that flowers are clad 
in their best attire, and send forth their sweet- 
est perfumes early in the morning? It is & 


| 
! 
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fact. 
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A Nationa, Liskary.—Among the many ap- 
propri:tions made by congress for the pubic weal, we 
think an adequate sum for the establishmeut of a na- 
tien: library would not only meet with general com- 
mendation among persons of liber:l minds, but would 
prove vastly benefici:] to the county, We had writ- 
ten quite a lengthy article upon the subject, when the 
following (which we copy from a New-Yo:k paper) 
met our eye, which we give in preference to onr own 
remarks, The paragraph was elicited by the fact that 
Mr, Forber, the librurian of the New-York Society 





Library, hu@ gone to Europe on business connected 


with the institution, 
*More thin a century has elapsed since the forma- 
tion of the New-York Society Library, and it does 


not yet contain more than twenty-five thousand vol. || 


umes, Ilow inadequate the number to the wants of 
the great metropolis of America! The Philadelphia 
Library—the largest in the United States—his but 
forty-six thousand, and that at Cambridge has not 
more than thirty thousand volumes, The ten largest 
collections in the country would not together mike 
one equal to the smallest of ten in Europe, several of 
which have been formed since our own. The British 
Museum contains more than 240000 volumes; the 
Royal Libra: yin Paris, the largest in the world, con- 
tuins 700 000; the library at Munich can boast of 
500,000 ; Russia, ba burous and despotic as that 


country has always been, hs its 400,000 in the Na-|) 


tional Library at St, Petersburg; Denmark has an 
equally extensive library in Cop: nbagen; Vienna has 
a library containing 350 000 volumes ; Naples, Dresden, 
and Gottingen, severally lay claitn to 300,000; the li- 
brary of Belia has 270,000. ‘Ihe government of 
Fiance requires a copy to be deposited in the Reyal 
Library, of every work which is issued from the p: ess; 
throughout the kingdom, A similar regulation obtains 
in Auctria and Russia, for the benefit of the royal libra- 
ries of Viennaand St. Petersburg, From the opera- 
tion of so wise and salutary # provision, these librarics 
are monuments of honor to those nitions. The British 
Museum, ailed by the direct munificence of the sove- 
reign, and a Jaw like that which obtains in France and 
Austria is constantly increasing; and the excellence 
of its contents is in proportion to their number, 

“It was one evidence of decay, that in a luxurious 
age of the Roman empire, the reading of her senators 
wus confined to Marinus Maxims and Juvensl, In a 
country in which native energy has not been debilitated 
by luxmy; where mind, untrammelled, roves with 
perpetual activity, and penetrates new sources of truth 
and intelligence; where every m n is a reader, and all 
have a keen appetite forknowledge—the means should 
be multiplied cnmmensurately with i's importance «nd 
necessity, In no way could the public welfare and the 
national glory be so promoted as by the establishment 
and liberal endowment of a national library, and the 


adoption of the European plan for its growth and per- |; 
Our scholars now have to reso:t to Europe |, 


Petuity. 
whenever their attention is turned to anything requiring 
research, even in respeet to our own country, I ving 
could never have written his admirable History of Co- 
lumbus without going abroad; Wheaton could not here 
have brought to completion his learned and eloquent 
history of the Northmen; and Fe. dinand and Isabella, 
by Prescot, though written on this side of the Atlan- 
tie, would have been comparatively worthless but for 
the uid received from beyond the seu.” 
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InTEMPERANCE in any form is horrible to behold, 
but when it assumes such features as are portrayed in 
the following ‘ o'er true tale,’ it is then that we see its 
demoniac character in its strongest light. The story 
igrelated by Mr, Taylor, the celebrated sailor preacher 
of Boston. 


a 





“A poor woman, who in youth had been nurtured in 
the lap of plenty, was compelled, by the intemperance 
of her husband, to carn a scanty subsistence for herself 
and little ones, by washing and other laborious avoea- 
tions, Heart-bioken and destitute, with the pro=peet 
of a speedy removal to the alms-house in view, she 
resolved to make one last atrempt to save herse’f 
from that misery, and to that cnd purchased a lottery 





cessful, and by placing some strong motive before her 
husband, induce him to become a steady man, To 
her gre t joy theticket e.me up a prize of ten thou. 
'sond dollars! Transported with joy and the aspiring~< 


husband! now we shall be happy ; now we shall live 
as we once lived ;—I have drawn a prize in the lottery.’ 
‘Don’t be too sure of tht, woman,’ said the un‘celing 
wre'ch, loohing her in the face with a scornful smile— 
| ‘don’t be too sure of that, for I found the ticket in your 
| drawer, and gave itio Mr, , for a glass of rum 
| Thes: dden transition from joy to grief was too great 
for the poor wife, and she fell dead ut his feet! This 





truth that intemperance chills every warm aspiration 


|msn symp.thy, end fills many a once cheerful und 


| woe unutterable 


‘and its horrid sacrifices of whole heeutombs of human 
victims be abated ?” 








Fasnion, that ‘pet of the petticoats,’ leads her vo- 
arie@ into a thousand imprudent acts,and affords them 


tasteful till it became ‘the fashion,’ und then it matters 
not how tnuch it offend delicacy and propricty, it ‘sj -st 
the thing, An excellent rebuke for the f.shion of 
wearing low dresses was given at a fashionable eveniug 
' assembly not long since, 
| for his good sense and good taste, was asked which of 
the ladies in the :oom he thought the most beautiful. 
‘Why, madam,’ said he to the fair enquirer, ‘they ure 
‘all be:utifulebut that lady, I think,’ pointing to one 
' dressed in the extreme of fashion, ‘owdstrips them all,’ 








uppear seen. 
The essays of ‘B. F. D,’ are always acceptable, 


MEW LETTLE SON: 


TWO MONTHS OLD, 











KO 


They said that I should give to thee, 


_of thesoul, freezes up the fountains of feeling and ho. | 


_an excuse, gcneral'y acceptable to the world, for the }, 
performance of them, Many a voluptuous or unique | 
| style of dres» has becn repivbuted by the modest and | 


A gentlem. dis'inguirhed || 


We havo several communications on han, that sh |! || 


|tieket. Sheindulged the hope th t she might be suc- |) 





| 
; 


l 
i 
| of hope, and the scntiments of early though now |: 
blighted effections, she flew to her husband, and | 
| throwing her arins urourd his neck, exclaimed, ‘O my |, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


! 
] 


isnotale of fiction, but a graphic delineation of the | 


| 
' 
{ 


happy household with the miseries and lamentutions of | 
| When, oh when, will this Molock | 
_ be cast to earth—when will its altar-fires be que. ched || _ 


} 
} 





The name thy elder brother wore,— 
Thy absent brother, whom my knee 
Hath dandled, whom I hold no more. 
Icannot give thy brother’s naine 

Yo thee, my little infant son! 

In duet he sleepeth, yet the saine 

He seeins, as either precious one 

Of those that still remain with me:— 

I cannot give his name to thee ; 

The name thy elder brother wore, 
The plaything on our parlor floor, 

Who with us is po longer seen,— 

Oh, no! Vil call thee not Eugene ! 
‘Twould seem to blot hii from his place— 
Though he, to fill our bitter cup, 

Hath died, | cannot thus efface 

His memory. No! I reckon up, 

With these dear children, the loved others 
Who slumber in their early grave, 
Asmine. Icite their several names— 
The buried, with their living brothers, 
And sister, whic! my Maker gave ; 
And love as well the absent claims 

As those around my fireside seen,— 
Oh, no! Pil call thee not Eugene! 








WM, B. TAPPASN, 
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THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 





In Philadelphia the girls go to market for the purpose 
of chatting with handsome butchers—perhaps to obtain 
| a few tender-lines, or dispose of themselves as spare 

ribs, or bargain for u heart. The ladies having much 
_at stake, should not mince matters—it is beef-itting they 
/undertake some plan that will conduce to their own 
.weal, Ifthe bu'chers are driven to close quarters, and 


_ do not give them the first cut, their sheep’s heads de- 
sei ve to be muttoned until neither hide or hair is left of 
them, 

Mr. A. met Mrs. B, lately in a snow-storm, and said 
‘Why do you wear your Boa on a day like this? She 
answered, ‘Because Ido not like my Chin-chilly,’ 


There is a fellow in Arkansas so short that he has 
repeatedly been mistaken for a pie-crust, 


‘Can you tell me, my son, whata jury of inquest is ? 


| “A jury of inquest am a body of men what sits down 
' on a dead man to find out whether he are dead for 
sarin, or em only playin possum.’ 


‘Do you understand the seventh commandment ?’ 
‘I guess I do—it says you shaw’t play the d—! with 
your neighbors’ ducks,’ 

A young fellow sitting by the side of his beloved, 


asked her why she was like a tailor. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said she, ‘unless it is because I am sitting by my goose.” 


In old times the girls used to rake hay, The chaps 
do all the raking now. 
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Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jobn L. Dusinberry, Samuel B. 
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THE ENOT. 


MARRIED, 


At Milan, on the 23d inst., by Seth 8. Morehouse, Esq. 
Mr. WILLIAM BUTTS, of Sianford, to Miss DEBOR Ati 
CASE, of Milan. 

(Cake and wine both. Health, prosperity, the abund- 
ance of all good things, and long life to the happy pair.) 


At Red Hook, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Han. 
ger, Mr. Micuagt Leonarp, of New-York, to Miss Catu- 
ARINE KEKLEY, of the foriner place. 

At Stuyvesant, Columbia coney, onthe 16th inst., by 
the Rev. N. W. Goertner, Jonn W. Feitows, of Khine- 
beck, to CATHARINE AMANDA, daughter of Benjamin 
Schultz, Esq. , of the former place. 

On the 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Van Cleef, Mr. Jon 
Roszinson, of Beekman, to Mrs. Poesz CornwB1, of 


La Grange. 

On Wednesday runes the 22d inst., at Glenham, 
Fishkill, by the Rev. 8. Heyer, Capt. Davin Van Am- 
a to MartTna, daughter of Jacob Cooper, of Glen- 
iam. 

On the 231] ult., by the Rev. A. T. Geissenhainer, Mr. 
_NaTtHAN Anson, of Stanford, to Miss Caruartvg Lavina, 
daughter of Mr. George Cashner, of Rhinebeck. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, Mr. Toomas 

Carson, to Miss Et1zaBETH M. Boora, all of this village. 
At Hopewell, on Tuesday, the 28th nit., by the Rev. 
Abraham Polhemus, Mr. Joan W. Spooner, to Miss 
Catnartne, daughter of Daniel Oakley, Esq. 
At Pine Plains, on the 30th ult., by the Rev. William N. 
Sayre, Mr. Jonas KNiCKERBACKER, to Miss Janz Draxs. 


CRT TE AO Ea SS Ce ES 
THE KNELI. 
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DIED, 


In this village, on Sunday last, Mr. StepHen Parpse, 
in the 73d year of his age. 

At New-York, Jan. 23d, Marcaret VAN STeensuren, 
formerly of Rhinebeck, Dutchess county, aged 57. 

At his residenee in Pine Plains, on Thursday morning, 
the 23d inst., Canaries Hoag, in the 69th year of his age. 

Died at Penfield, in this state, on the 10th inst., Mre. 
Saran C. Van Ness, forinerly of Poughkeepsie, and 
relict of the late excellent and highly respected Garret 
B. Van Ness, Esq., aged 62 years, 2 nonths and 10 days 


At Upper Red Hook, on Wednesday morning, January 
22d, Carrony, only son of John M. and Susan Fulton, 


| aged 3 years, 1! months and 7 days. 


This lovely bud so young and fair, 
Called hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweeta flower 
In paradise could bloom. 


At Red Hook, January 22d, Carnanmns GaRgTTA, only 


|| daughter of Cornelius E. and Ann Maria Elmendorf, in 


| the 7th year of her age. 
At Saugerties, on the 10th ult, of consumption, Mrs. 





Gerrrys Heermance, wife of Ienry P. Heermance, Esq. 
aged 46 years. 
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THE SOQUET: 


I> The following lines were written by a young 
lady of this village,and presented to her sister who 
was about leaving for the south. They were 
contained in a sealed letter not to be opened until 
she was far away from herhome. They breathe 
the spirit of poetry, and do credit to the mind 
and heart of the writer: 








From the New-York Evangelist. 


The following beautiful lines, composed by a young 
lady of Poughkeepsie, on parting with her sister, display 
both the Christian and the Puet. 

Farewell sister! you must leave us ; 
Would that you could longer stay ; 

But your absence then would grieve us, 
Why should we your steps delay ? 

The happy hours we've passed together 
Linger with their freshuess yet, 

And your much loved form and features, 
Dearest, we shal! ne’er forget. 


Farewell sister! thought is winging 
To that bright and sunny land, 
Where the fragrant flowers are springing, 
By the gentlest zephyrs fanned : 
But though bright the sun shines O’er thee, 
Round thee spring much fairer flowers, 
Breezes milder play before thee, 
Will they bring thee happier hours ? 


Farewell sister! we shall miss thee 
When thy pleasant smile is gone, 
Ere the dews of evening kiss th 
Or we greet the coming morn : 
Then, when round the altar kneeling, 
Greatful thanks to God we pay, 
Oft will rise the burst of feeling 
For a sister far away. 


Farewell sister! Hs will hear tlice 
When thy heart is raisedin prayer, 

Grant his Spirit, and be near thee, 
To protect from ev'ry snare ; 

And though dangers thick surround thee, 
And thy heart is fit to break, 

Us will place his arms around thee, 
Sister, He wiil ne’er forsake. 


Farewell sister! love is dreaming 
Of a joyous meeting hour, 

Round it cheerful smiles are gleaming, 
Fancy lends her magic power: 

Then a mother’s smile nay greet thee, 
And a loving father’s face, 

While three sisters’ steps will meet thee 
With a warm, a fond embrace. 


But ere then, pale Death may find us, 
Lay his signet on soine brow, 
With his clay cold fetters bind us, 
Make our spirits shrink and bow ; 
Still our souls he cannot fetter, 
And, if Christ has been our choice, 
In a brighter world and better 
We forever shall rejoice. 


Farewell sister! we commit thee 
To our Heavenly Father’s care ; 
Praying that his grace may fit thee 
Ev’ry trial here to bear: 
May his blessings cluster round thee 
Wheresoe’er thy steps may bend, 
And the love that sought and found thee, 
With thy joys and sorrows blend. 


Fister! may you dwell forever 
(When Death claims you for his guest) 
“Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
Then, in those bright realms of glory, 
While our hearts with rapture swell, 
We will sing redemption’s story— 
Farewell sister! fare thee well! M. 


November 23d, 1839. 
° AER Sar SA 
The following quotation from the French, is worth re- 
membering. 
When things are done and past recalling, 
’Tis folly then to fret and cry ; 
Prop up a rotten house that’s falling, 
But when it’s down e’er let it lie. 











THE FORSAKEN WIFE. 

‘The summer clo:d hath set amid 
The rays of radiant gold; 

The husbandm n hath ceased his toil, 
The sheep are iv the fold. 

The dew of heaven ’s falling fast-+ 
The verdant grass is dump; 

So softly sighs the summer wind, 
[t waves not yender lamp, 

That lamp illumes a lovely fo m, 
A lovely woman’s fuer. 

Hath not the iron hand of grief 
Left there some vivid trece ? 

Seo, tears are in her large dark eyes— 
Now sparkling down her cheek ; 

They have no tongue, but oh how plain 
Of sorrow do they speck! 

She wasa happy mother ones, 
But long those dsys hive fled ; 

‘The daisy grows with flowers wild 
Above her baby’s head, 

Thé little creature drooped uway, 
Before +he well had known 

The music of its tottering step, 
And voiee’s cherub tone. 

Why weeps stie thus, so lone and sad? 
Is she not still a wife ? 

But where is he who swore to love 
And cherish her through lift 7 

They have not met nor imterchianced 
A word for many ad y: 

Where is he—where? Go seek him 
*Mul.t the wanton ond the g y. 


Why went he to her father’s home, 
With manners b’and end mild, 

To win away the gentle heart 
Of a young and happy child ? 

Before she knew what ‘twas to love, 
Her days passed swiftly by; 

Her life was one untroubled dream, 
Without tear or sigh. 

She sported mid the flowers, 
Lite & butterfly or bird; 

‘l he notes ‘of se: row or of pain 
By her were ail unheard ; 

And she hos gamboll’/ through the woods, 
And o'er the siniling laxans— 

Her fatry footsteps seem’d as fleet 
And agile as « fiwn's. 

The tresses of her raven huir 
Would fall without a checlr, 

And cluster in luxuri.nt curis 

~ About her ivory neck. 

How bright avd sparhiing were her eyes! 
Her cheek, how heavenly fir! 

What mirch was in her jocund Licgh! 
What innocence was there! 

The m itron’s cap each long dark loek 
Now bound uwwheeded, hides. 

Akt litle would you deem that there 
Are grey ones bound inside ! 

Those eyes are stil both larze aud full; 
But, oh! their lustre’s fled— 

No flower’s glowing tint revives 
Whiene'er the stem is dead, 

And will she linger thus through life, 
And mix not with the throng— 

Nor strive to tell the busy world 
Of every slightand wrong ? 

No !—for withiu her heart is still 
A love that fain would feel, 

Since other’s cunnot make amends, 
His faults she should conceal, 


Oh! droop not then most lovely one; 
Perchance the hour’s nigh 

When tears shall all give way to stniles— 
‘The laugh succeed the sigh, 

He may come back an altered man, 
When youthful folly’s sped ; 

His failings are not faults of heart, 
But errors of the head, 


ere a a eee 


a a | 
“In the year 1212, as we learn from an Italian any. 


| quary, a general belief prevailed in Germany, th,t the 

. Mediterranean sea was to be dried wp, that believers 

/might pass to Jerusalem on foot. Italy was crowded 
| with German pilgrims,” W arpote. 





JAS, STONEWMOUSE,. 


"A sonnd went upward pon startled ears, 

|| Like music of sotne mighty instrument, 

| Of that comm mding and great hardeotiy 

| That takes the spirit captive. From the sky 

rf A voice broke o’er the mountain and the vale, 
_ And rushing river with its castled crag 
Telling, as through a propket’s sti: ving trurnp, 

| That the Mid Sea, which lashed the Holy Shore, 
Should to its grave go back, and a great path 

| Open for chariots o'er its venithed tides— 
The jewels of the ocean, from thew caves, 
' Flash to a wond’ring world, aud the vast deep 
Bare rs unnombe.ed mystciies to man! 


A nation woke, Along the shadowy Rhine, 
As though another ‘star’ npon the air, 
Wrh its nnmsstered glury, hid come forth, 
Men startled as from slumber ; and away 
| They gathered tothe Capitol, and Rome 
|G ew dark with pilg ims, and all Italy 
| Was crowded with belevers; and they stood, 
' Pressing the classic shores, with rounding eyes, 
Gazing upon the quive, ing expinse, 
| With its unaltered blue, and ihe dul dirge 
Of its unshrin‘\ ing waters, Sullthey gozed, 
_ With that sad fixeduess of spirits bowed 
' Which reft heirts only tokea, Still aw-y 
To the lost land—the sainted sepulchre = 
They gazed with eyes though tearless, yet how full! 
They gazed; but the sea fell not—not a wave 
Sunk from its royalty ; but on and far, 
Deep calling into deep, it swung . nd swept, 
{ Unreigned, from shore to shore ! 





Alas for man! 

| How strong his faith !—how weak his fautusies ! 
What r-ddie, with his ‘brief authority,’ 
_ And his few days, he reads to ali the earth ! 
He would not trust his spirit fur the sky, 

To pomises of Him who planed the stars 
And gave the heavens their glory. Not to Hiss 
| Would he give up his life, who for him cicd, 
And passed within the vei!, He asks nct first 
Phat lighting through the Vall-y of ihe Dead, 
| Wrhout which hope 3 is darkness, Yet, behold! 
_ A pitgrim from the apa re land, he leans 
_ Upon the broken sliafts of a aie world, 
As w: ailing for the easth with that urcat noise 
| To pass away, which prophets sung of old ; 

| Betieving that the blue deep shall roll bek 

“Into i US Vasty caverns, and # path 

, Open from lialy to Palestine, 
| O’er which the a iim army shall tread forth 
| With staff and cowl , a8 O’er the torrid plain, 
Up to the portals of Jeruselem ! 


| 
' 
! 


| Ah, man!—thy pilgrimage must be ta shores 

Ww bee hfe, henecforth must thrive with memory, 

| Aud thy years cloud them with for getfilness ;— 
| Where the dim dreams must lie down with the fath 
| That can bid oceans to a sepulehre, 

And stay the elemeuts!| Back to thy home ! 
| And with God’s volume and its worsh'p there, 
| Yet find a Calvary among its hills! 
RT SES 


Cold, cruel girl, tell—tell me why 

Do you the hi sebdesl boon deny ? 

Tis nothing terrible or frightful, 

But warm, sweet, innocent, delight. 1; 
Joyous, insp'ting—way, I swear— 


You ba bt? Well, try me—there—there—there. 
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‘Is published every other SATURDAY, at the office of the 
Povenkerrsiz TeLeGrarn, Main-street, at ONE DOLLAR 
per anna. payable in etpenes. No subscriptions receive 
for a less term than one 

The CASKET will be Zevetad te LireRaTURE, Science, 
and the Ants; HisTorica. and BioGRarutcalL SKETCHES 

ORAL and Humonovs ‘l'atus; Essays, Poetry, ® 

CELLANEOvS READING. 
Any person whe willremit us rive DOLLARS, aha! 
4ecaite siz copies. 
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